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FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 


Mr. Epiror—E am pleased with the num 

bers of your paper so far; because you give 
us valuable materiais, without regard to their 
origin. To be orginal seems to be the whole 
object of some editors. — Such editors should 
have no patrons but editors who puff them 
for originality. Let such compliment each o- 
ther, or quarrel about ‘‘first entries.” We, 
common folks, ‘‘care not a straw’? whence 
you derive materials, provided you give us val. 
uable ones. I hate, ‘from my soul I hate all 
affectation” of original materials ina periodi- 
cal. The farmer neither knows, nor cares, 
who first penned an article on raising peas or 
potatoes. 
~ Col. A. Worthington of this county first said 
‘sow peas about the 10th of June, and they 
will not be infected with bugs.” This I pub- 
lished in 1822. Thousands of dollars have 
been saved by the information, But farmers 
Jo not know that Colonel Worthington first 
communicated the fact to me; and that I said 
it was because the 10th of June was too late 
for the pea-bug (Bruchus pisi) to deposit its 
egge. 
Sol. Worthington and mysel‘, (though “ un- 
noticed and unknown’’) are paid by tiie fire- 
aide pleasure of saying to our boys and giris, 
‘‘ we first suggested this.”” Vanity is vora 
cious, but is easily fed. Now continue to give 
us valuable materials, and pay the authors by 
inverted commas, while you interest your sub- 
sribers ; who (like me) care not a straw which 
end of acomma stauds uppermost, unless our- 
selves were the original suggestors of new 
thoughts. Then a wrong-end-upcomma will 
nay us. Your friend, AMOS EATON. 

Troy, March 18, 183}. 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
HAMS. 

Perhaps there is no subject of equal inter- 
est among farmers, on which there is such a 
sontrariety of opinion, as that of curing hams. 
Almost every farmer who is fond of good 
hams, or wishes to procure a good price for 
them, has opinions, forms or receipts, peculiar 
to hitnself, and afier all, the articie is seldom 
produced in the country, much superior in 
taste or flavor to that of common salt porh.— 
‘ue plan which I pursue is extremely simple, 
aud, I have no hesitation in saying, produces 
hams superior to any of the kind which I have 
ever tasted, not excepting the celebrated hams 
of Virginia, or England, or the still more fa- 
nous of Calabria. 

The hams, as soon as they are separated 
trom the body of the animal, are to be closely 
packed ina sleun, tight, common sized barrel ; 
and toa full barrel add a pickle, made by dis- 
solving eight quarts of clean Liverpool salt, 
and four ounces saltpetre, in a sufficient quan- 
lity of rain or soft water, to cover the whole. 
{n this situation they are to remain until re- 
inoved to the smoke-house, which should be 
‘rom eight totwelve weeks. 

The smoking process is to be conducted al- 
together with cobs, or the wood of sugar ma- 
ple (the former is preferred); and when sufli- 
ciently smoked, those that are intended for im- 
inediate use, may be hung up in adark garret, 
orif the weather be too cool, in the cellar; as 
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ry injurious. Those that are intended for| 
summer use, are to be well whitewashed with 
lime, and when dry, nee in paper and 

acked away in new dry ashes, and then set 
ina cool dry place in the cellar. Particular 
cure is requisite to prevent its being heated too 
much, while in the smoke-houge, as this is ve- 
ry destructive to its fine flavor. Q. B 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
BASS MATTING. 


On reading an article in your paper of las! 
week, headed Bass Matting, I took some good 
sound basswood bark, that had been taken 
from the tree last stimmer, and boiled it from 
two to three hours in water, trying it at inter- 
vals, to see whether its layers would separate ; 
but I found at the end of the boiling that its 
adhesion was scarcely, if at all, diminished ; 
which confirmed what I hefore supposed, that 
the gum, if once dryed, becomes insoluble in 
water; this is well known to be the case with 
guin copal, caouchouc, indigo, and many other 
vegetable substances, which, by exposure to 
the air, undergo snch chemical changes by the 
absorption of oxygen, and perhaps some other 
means,that water will no longer serve them as 
a mensirum. 

The inner bark of the Basswood, (Tika 
Glabra) however useful it may be for various 
purposes, is almost indispensible to every hor- 
ticulturist in the form of strings; and that 
prepared from our trees is much better than 
what we get from Europe. ‘To prepare it, I 
take the bark from the trees when it will peel 
freely, and immerse it in water immediately, 
being careful that every partis covered. fi 
from four to six weeks, in warm weather, the 
inner layers will be completely loosened, and 
‘fall apart on being lifted up; it may then be 
stripped out, washed soft and pliable, having 
a smooth and regular fibre, but as we approach} 
the outer rough bark, we find the fibres broken 
and interrupted by the expansion of the tree, 
forming a kind of irregular net werk, not easi- 
ly separated. Probably it may make good 
wrapping paper, but it appears difficult to form 
this part into the proper state for matting, for 
;when much force is required to separate it, 
ithe fibres are broken, and the ribbands will be 
‘of very irregular breadth. 8. C. 
Linden Hill, 3d mo. 25, 1831. 








FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 


I wish our Horciculturists to believe as I do, 
jthat there is no finer climate than that of the Gene- 
sec Country. 'To some,| know, this declaration 
may be startling. We have heard much of the 
temperate seasons of Great Britain, and of 
the glorious skies of Itvly and Greece. JI 
doubt not that those countries partake largely 
of the bounties of a munificent Creator; but 
i wish not for the long enerva‘ing summers o 

the south, nor for the mild wioters of Britain 
connected with its pale and feeble sun in sum- 
mer. 

Hereafter I may discuss this subject more 
at large. Many plants from warm countries 
would mature their fruits under our genial 
skies, and even become naturalized.could their 
stems endure our rigorous winters. Of this 
kind is the fig,the pomegranate, and the caper. 
By the following extract from Loudon's Ency- 
clopedia of Plants, it appears that even at Pa- 
ris, six degrees further north than this place, 
the caperis cultivated. ‘That our summers are 
wore favorable will scarcely be questioned ; 
and I have no doubt that the plant can repose 
equally safe beneath our sods in winter. 


The caper tree ( Capparis spinosa)“ bas the 
habit of the common bramble; it grows in the 
souch of Europe, especially on rocks and 
ruins. Tho chief supply of caper buds is 
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neighborhood of Toulon, tn orchards, in the 
intervals between fig and olive trees; and in 
the neighborhood of Paris, where it is trained 
on low walls, and the shoots during winter laid 
down and covered wiih soil to protect them from 
thefrost. In [Bngland] it has stood the winter 
in the open air in some situations, and by rai- 
sing from the seed for several generations 
might probably be naturalized. A plant stood 
near a century against the wall of the garden 
of Camden House, Kensington ; it produced 
many flowers annually, though the young 
shoots were frequently killed to the stump du- 
ring winter. 

** As apickle,the flower buds of the caper are in 

reat esteem thro’ out Europe. In Italy the unripe 
ruit is prepared in the same way as the flow- 
er buds; both are highly acrid and burning to 
the taste. Inthe Isles of the Mediterranean, 
and near Toulon, the flower buds of the caper 
are gathered just be fore they begin to expand, 
which forms a daily occupation during six 
months, when the plants are ina flowering 
State. As the buds are gathered they are 
thrown into a cask among as inuch salt and vin- 
egar as is sufficient to cover them, and as the 
supply of capers is increased, more vinegar is 
added. When the caper season closes, the 
casks are emptied, and the buds sorted accor- 
ding to their size and colour, the smallest and 
greenest being reckoned the best, and put intyu 
small casks of fresh vinegar for commerce. They 
willin this state keep fit for use five or six 
years. The beat capers are called nonpareilles, 
and the second best capucines. 

_ ‘Most of the species are very showy when 
in Cee Ripe cuttings grow readily in 
sand,”’ 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
HEAVES {N HORSES. 


Take one pound anda half of good ginger, 
fora horse, give two spoousfulls each day— 
one in the morning, and the other in the eve- 
ning, mixed with wheat bran. This receipt has 
been selling at the eastward for $5, where the 
efficacy of the above medicine has been pro- 
ved in the cure of several cases of obstinate 
heaves. K, 

FOR THE GENESEE FARMER, 
SPRING. 

Winter, bleak, desolate, and dreary winter 
has at length taken its flight. It now awaits 
the revolution of another year. With it, its 
chilling train, its benumbing power, its spot- 
less garb of virgin white, and its ‘* envious nip- 
ping frosts,’’ have vanished, and like an itt 
starred dream, it is but held in remembrance. 
It has fled to give place to the benign influence 
of a genial sun, and now, 

———‘' no more [cold ; 

Th’ expansive atmosphere is cramp’d witli 

But, full of life and vivifying soul, 

Lifts the light clouds sublime, ard spreads 

them thin, ven.”’ 

Fleecy and white, o’er all-surrrounding hea- 


The delightful season of spring has return. 
ed, that refreshing and iavigorating period of 
man’s existence. The regeneration of things 
has commenced, acd at its gentle coming 


——"“‘ ali nature then [up 

Rejoiced together glad; the flower Jooked 
And smiled; the forest, from his locks 

shook off (birds 

The hoary frost, and clapped his hands; the 

Awoke, and, singing,rose to meet the day."’ 


The various implements of agriculture are 
nOW putin requisition and am greens is put 
in preparation to receive the seed. The firv- 
gal husbandman rejoices that another season 
has returned, and is bestowing his energies for 
another crop. 

The fields already begin to arrogate to them- 











‘reezing, particularly if often repeated, is ve-!! 








from Sicily; but the plant is cultivated in the!) 
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blossoms are again putting forth with all their 
grace of loveliness, The trees have left the 
‘‘sear and yellow’ state, and are now fondly 
Assuming their garb of “ everlasting green.” 
The delightful music of the feathered songsters 
is every where heard warbling in soft melodies. 
Na.ure wears a sweet and serene aspect, and ail 
that is seen awakens an inspiration at once 
pleasing and delightful. The family hearth 
is no longer crowded, and the mild effects of « 
softer sun is acknowledged ; 
Man renovates his spirits, and his mind is no 
longer crowded with the dire forebodings and 
gloomy temperament of sullen winter. The 
re-appearance of all things fair, the flower, the 
garden, and the field, alter montis of cold ge: 
lid intractable winter, should put the unprin. 
cipled disbeliever in Devine power to shame, 
and show the blind absurdity of his blinder 
doctrine of chance, ‘I'he Sentimentalist in bis 
reflections on the works of nature, perceives 
that an omnipotent hand has been engaged in 
iis resuscitation,and finds cause that He should 
be worshipped and adored for his equal mercy, 








justice and kindness. 


ok 


FOR THR GENESEE FARMER. 
A spoonful of flax seed, steeped an hour or | 
two in warm water, and given to calves with 
their accustomed food,once a day, till they are 
six or seven weeks old, is very beneficial to 
them. When Indian meal}, whichis highly va- 
luable, is added to their food, a little magnesia 
or chalk, now and then, will prevent scouring. 

March 26, 1831 
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SELECTIONS. 
POMOLOGICAL MANUAL. 
We are indebted to the politeness of Mr. 
Paince, tor afew shects of this work, from 


which we copy the following, and shall make} 





=< 





|| little sharpness, bot of agreeable flavour. 





further selections in our next. 


THE GENESEE FARMER. 


FINE GOLD OF SUMMER. 
Pr. Cat. Coxe. 

This ftuit is of medium size, and turbinate 
form, somewhat truncate at the end next the 
stem, which is sixteen lines in length; it is 
flattened at the base, and the eye 's situated 
in the centre of a small cavity. The skin is 
very smooth, of a yellowish green, dotted o- 
ver with red points on the shade side, and of 
a deep and bri!liant red next the sun ; the flesh 
is delicate, greenish, half-melting, a little acid, 
and very agreeable; the seeds are black, an 
tolerably large, and the fruit matures about the 
middie of August. I find by my own obser- 
vations, and those of my intelligent friend Ro- 
bert Manning, Esq. of Salem, Mass. that two 
other varieties of pears are erroneously culti- 
vated under this name in some nurseries, pro- 
bably without the knowledge of the proprie- 


tors. _ 
DOUBLE EYED PEAR. Aurn. 

This fruit generally resembles, both in form 
and in colour. the one usuily calied here the 
Jargonelle, which is the Epargne of the French; 
it differs only in being a little smaller, its grea- 
test length is but twenty-eigh: lines, and its 
greatest breadth twenty: two. What particular- 
ly distinguishes it is, that it appears to have 
tvo eyes, which ts caused by two sections of 
the calyx, forming themselves one within the 
other in such a manner as to divide the eye in- 
to twvo parts, and to give it the appearance of 
being double; the flesh is half-melting, with a 
In 
the south of France, this pear ripens as early 
as the end of June, with us here the period of 
maturity is July. Rozier places the title of 


‘\this pear av a synonyme of the Poire a deux 


tetes, but the New Duhamel describes them as 
quite distinct; I have followed the latter. 


LARGE CRIASON. Pr. Car. 
It is only comparatively with the still small- 


April 2, 1831. 


subject of a Board of Agriculture—but he 

would ee as the Editor wust 
be,by the lovers and admirers of that great and 
singular man, that ere this he has been fur- 
nished with the materials he desired. To 
make the foundation of any future remarks in 
relation to the subject as perfect as possibie 
G. W. P. Curtis, Esq, of Arlington, and Mr. 
ne prom in possession of Washington's papers 
of almost every description, would no doubt 
with pleasure afford their aid. Genera) Mar. 
|| shall, in his history, and on the oceasivn of the 
last speech, thus refers to it," in presenting a 
full and clear view of the situation of the U- 
‘nited Siates, and in recommending those na. 
‘tional measares, in the utility of which he felt 
\a confidence, no personal considerations cou!d 
‘induce the omission of those to which open 
|and extensive hostility had been avowed.” A 
‘navy was recommended to rise with the 
growth, and increase with the strength and 
prosperity of the country. “ ‘I'he speech next 
proceeded earnestly to recominend the estab- 
| lishment of national works for manufacturing 
| uch articles as were necessary for the defence 
|of the country, and a/so of an institution 
| which should i up under the patronage of 
the public. and be devoied io the improvement 
\of agriculture. The advantages of a Miliias 
ity Academy,and of a National Usiversity.were 
|also urged. If, in all reasonabie calculation 
and human probability such a naval establish» 
i as suggested by Washington.wonld have 
| protected ou: commerce, and saved us from a 
\foreign war. what results might have veen ans 
|ticipated,from the active operation and co-op- 
|eration of the other three ? Nothing less suraiy 
}than a country uniformly prospering under the 
| influence of liberal institutions, arts,and seien- 
| ces,and every internal improvement coincident 
|with our age as a people, and ability as a na- 
tion; with an uncompleining and rapidly im. 
‘proving agriculiure, dignified by the talents oi 














‘er variety of this pear, that ths present one| the wise and good. The navy and military a- 
jhas received the term of grosse or large, for its||cademy have, with the weepons of war and 
height is but twenty-seven lines, and ite) science, long since fought theinselves into {a- 


LITTLE BLANQUET. Pr. Car. 


Evec. For. 


This fruit is pyriform, eighteen lines in 
heighth by thirteen in breadth ; the skin is ve-|! 
ry smooth and yellowish white; the flesh is |) 
half-breaking, white, with a slight musk flavor, |! 
and of apleasant taste. The seeds are well | 
formed, and of alight brown hue, and the 
fruit ripens the first part of August. The tree 
can be ingrafied on the quince or pear, and is 
very vigourous and fruitful. 


| 


HASTIVEAU. Pr. Cav. Roz. Dvuu. 


This pear, which is of turbinate form, a lit- 
tle flattened, usually measures fifteen lines in 
diameter, and thirty four in height, and has a 
slender stem, whose length is disproportion. 
ate to the fruit,and often mexsures eighteen 
Jines. The skin is very even, and entirely of 
a light yellow hue, except onthe sun side, 
where it has some touches of bright red. Tne 
flesh is half melting and musky, but neverthe- 
less has but little flaver; the seeds are black 
and well formed, and the fruit ripens about the 
middle of July; the tree produces abundant- 
ly, and may be propagated on both pear and 
quince stocks. I have aiready stated my rea- 
sons for the supposition that this may be the 


pear at present known in Englamd as the 
Green Chisel. . 


| 


GROS HASTIVEAU DE LA FORET. 
Pe. Car. Dun. 
This fruit is of the shape of a top, and is 
but eighteen to twenty lines in height, by fif- 
teen or eixteenin diameter, with a large and 


short pedunele of only eight or nine lines in| 


length. Its skin, at pe:fect maturity, is whi- 
fish in the shade, and of a lively red next the 
sun; the flesh is white, breaking, rather dry, 
and very slightly acid, but ofno peculiar flavor, 
and has nothing to render it particalarly desira- 
ble. The seeds are dark brown, and the fruit 


|| ligh:er or darker hue of crimson «in the side ex. 


ithe Editor of the American Farmer, and re-| 


greatest diameter twenty one lines; the stem| Vor with the nation, in spite of modern philos- 
is ten or twelve lines in length, large in com-|\“phers. May the time speedily arrive, when 
parison with the fruit.and is inserted lateraliy. | the others will be permitted to co-operate in 
The skin is a whitish green in the shado,and of'a|| rendering our country great and happy. But 

| before we can expect to arrive at such felici- 
posed to the sun. ‘The flesh is somewhat firm, | (Us results, we must subdue in a great degrec 
of a high and sugary flavor. and the seeds are that double headed monster, party spirit—and 
dark brown, or nearly black. The Petite-cre.|| how is that best to be done? In the spirit of 
mesine only varies from the precediding by be. || Washington, and that source from whence he 
ing rather smaller, and in general not so high. || derived both his political and moral wisdom, 
ly coloured. These two kinds are much culti.| let it be answered—a judicious combination o! 
vated in Provence, (France,) where they ri-|, general edueation and practical religion—for 
pen in July ; in this Jutitude they will probably | he said on another occasion, that we wonld ne- 
mature their frait by the first of August. “ || ver expect to be a happy nation, except we de- 


_ meaned ourselves to each other with that 
EARLY ROUSSELET. Pr. Cat. For. | “ charity, humility, and pacific temper of mind 
This fruit is small and pyriform, twenty-two 


iwhich were the characteristios of the Divine 
to twenty-four tines in height, aod eightoen to | author of our blessed religion.” It might have 
twenty in its greatest diameter, it is rounded)! been unpardonable, sir, to have diverged so 
at the head with a partial cavity to receive the|| far from our subject, having any other cause 
eye. The stem is large in proportion to the 


for it than eed gr epee no apologies need 
fruit, and is rarely more than nine or ten lines| ever be effered, for mingling the politics and 


inlength. The skin is delicate, yellowish in| parental advice of Washington with agricul- 
the shade, and of a rather lively red, mingled| ture; for like the structure of our happy gev- 
with small grey spots nextthe swu. The flesh) ornment which he approved, his plans were 
is white, with a partial tint of yellow, ha!f-|, clearly to be discriminated as individually use- 


breaking, of an agreeable fragranee, with «| ful, but most important, in their union, produ- 
sweet and perfumed flavor. This pear ripeng| cing one great concentrated whole. Permit 


here at the end of July, and greatly resembles) me,in copelusion to wish you the most euccess- 
the Rousselut de Rheims, but has less flavour! ful application of eyery appropriate prineiple, 
and perfume. In Fessenden’s American Gar-|| and increasing light from all his virtues in the 





dener, it is stated that this variety is known) continued progress of the American Farmer. 
around Boston by the title of Catharine, or ax' 


pronounced Kattern ; but some confusion ex-| 
ists there on this bead. 


THE LUCERNE GRASS. 


| By an advertisement in this paper it will be 
seen that Lucerne Seed is to be had at Cook & 
| Cone sae seed here advertised is fut- 
ALE | nished by Mr, Day, an English eultivator, now. 
R. K. M. presenis his friendly respects to | resident in this city, and itis very clean,and of 


‘the best quality. 


From the Amariean Parmer. 


AGRICULTURAL BOARDS. 











tIpens about the middle of August. 








a ae Se , Somweiry For Genera! Washing- || ‘The cultivation of the Lacerne 1s well worth 
> ? 1796. f ationa gislature, of Deeem- ||ihe attention of the farmers of this region; 
ef, 1706, for the fnforniatton required, on the | and we confidently trust that among the g 
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indications of rising on a permanent founda- 
tion. Of the society at Newburgh we have 
no information of its proceedings. Next year 
we hope for better things. The Rensselaer 
county Horticultural Society recently formed 
at Troy, will not, ve are = ee 
ally : _ wherever it bas || Contented to remain last and least. 6 So- 
pon podevgnag favor; and we|/ciety at Philadelphia, like the Philadelphians 
iake the following notice of it from the Farm. themeelves, preserves its par value, The 
er’s Assistant, a very useful publication, which ‘Charleston,S. C. tHorticultural Society,recently 
we happen to have. Organized, will, without doubt, put on a spiri- 
This grass was introduced from Prance into ted aspect. ‘There are other similar associa- 
Great Britain, about 70 years ago; and was) tons in contemplation. Among the benefits 
(rst brought to this country by tha: distingnish- | flowing from these societies are the cultiva- 
ed promoter of improvement, the late Chan- | ton of a taste fur rural charms, the introduc- 
‘ellor Livingston. With the best caltivation|| tion of new and valuable fruits, and escalents, 
and plentiful maouring it wil! yield from six! and the beautifying the grounds about dwel- 
to nine tons of hav peracre, in aseason. A-| lings, and along streets and roads. It is a 
bout twenty pounds of seed per acre, are re~|| Matter of surprise ~ pte rr associations are 
quired, if sown broad cast, which is consider-| not appreciated. We should have supposed the 
eda more profitable mode of eculiivation, for! tasty inhabitants of New Haven, for instance, 
the farmers of this county, than drilling. —‘{t) would have increased the attractions of their 
may be sown With oats ; but it seams to be re-|| City In this way. — 
aatded as best to sow this eed by itself, after) Of Agricultural associations there are but 
deep and thorough plowing. Mr. Livingston| few. Those in Massachusetts appoar to move 
sowed it with success in September, after ear- | 00 with unabated ardor, and with decided use- 
ly crop of potatoes ; and it may well be sow- fulness. In almost every branch of husband- 
cd immediately aftera crop of flax, in both|| FY this State has made greater and more gene- 
of which cases the soil is reduced to a fine|| '! advances than any other in the Union—all 
mellow mould. attributable te the spirit excited by these socie- 
The best soils for it are said to ‘be of the) ties. The great state of New York eoncen- 


dryer kind, such as a rich sand, or a gravelly,|| tates all its honor in this respect, sn one soci- 
of sandy loom. It grows well, even in the|| ety. that of Jefferson county. The successful 


coldest climates, though it is more productive || Progress of this suciety will, at no distant day, 
under the more temperate skies. It comes || COMvince the inhabitants of the State of their 


furward very early, endures drought well, and! folly in abandoning a system ca!culated to pro- 
if cut frequently will renew itself tiil late in|| Mote their individual interest and the wealth of 


results which we expect from the Horticultu 
ral Society, about going into operation among 
us, if it be not sooner brought about. will be 
the introduction of Lucerne as one of the very 
best kinds of fodder. 
We donot profess to know much aboat it 
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neglected. The cause io which we atttribute 
this want of agricultural writers may be infer- 
red from the remedy we are about to propose. 
No one, it is presumed, will attribute it to a 
want of subjects, or ability on the part of our 
fariners—there is no country on earth where 
more abuodant materials exist for agricultural 
essays. and none possessing a greater propor- 
tion of intelligent writers among its agricultu- 
riate. 

Without, therefere,attempting an elucidation 
of the evil caused by this dearth of agriculiu- 
ral matter, and believing that its existence is 
sufficiently apparent, we proceed to the reme- 
dy, or such a one as we think will be at least 
partially effectual. 

We propose to award premiums for original 
Essays on the three great divisions of the ag- 
ricultural interest, to wit : 

let. For the best Essay on any subject strict- 
ly Agricultural, a perpeinal free subscription 
to the American Farmer, beginning with the 
13th volume. 

2d. For the second best Essay, of the same 
character, five years’ subscription to the Ame- 
rican Farmer, beginning with the 13th vol- 
ume. 

3d. For the third best Essay of the same 
character, one of the previous volumes of the 
Farmer, handsomely bound. 

4th. For the best Essay on any subject strict- 
ly Horticaltural, a perpetaal free subseriptiou 
to the American Farmer, to begin with the 
13:h volume. 

5th. For the second best Essay of the same 
character, five yeacs’ subscription to the Far- 
mer. beginning with the 13th volume. 





the season. the State. There are other societies in the! 


The first year’s crop is not as large as the|| Southern, and particularly 
subsequent ones, snd it retains its vegetative States. ‘The one at Baton ‘ 
vigour about 10 years,when it should be plow-|| 2, and of Hamilton county, Ohie, are favora- || 
ed in, and the soil willbe found improved for | bly kmown to the Agricultural public. 
other uses; it is as good as clover, if not bet-, 8¢¢ indications, particularly 1n this State, 


ier, for this purpose, making tho ground rich, | disposition to revive those aysociations, The | 
triable and light. \times and the taste of the people are more| 


! 

There is one quality, in particular, which re | favorable than they were ten or fifteen years | 
sommends this gras+, for fresh fodder, to | 95° eo , 
farmers inthe vicinity of markettowns. If Among other indications of national prospe- | 
mowed as often av the growth will fill the | "ty, ts the increase of facilities in travelling 
scythe, (as it shonld be for this purpose) it. and transportation of goods and produce. Be- 
will contmue to produce a succession till very | Sides numerous and extensive canals in every | 
late inthe season. Me Young, a celebrated | section of the country, rail roads are awaken-| 
English farmer, says: “‘for fatting bullocks||i"§ @ spirit of enterprise, and opering new 
and pasturing swine this grass may be very! and nearer markets to the products of the fur- 
advantageously used. When it is made into! mers labor. These means of conveyauce are 
hay let it be cut while quite green, and made | producing effects, which will increase and per- 
without much shaking, as the leaves fall off) petuate our blessings—tending to remove sec- 
considerably when dry. A little salt added | tiopal jealousies, peculiar habits, and brirg 
to it, when tid in the mow, would be a great | forward a race of men quick in thought and 
imprevement.’’—Troy Sent, | moveiment, and of liberal and enlarged views. 

{ The increased attention paid to edueation, 


Extract from the address of the Editor of the parce Sep that class of schools designed 
New York Farmer, at the commencement of his | ‘© benelit the great body ef the people, the con- 
Ath volume. |cert of effort, and the interchange of views, 
As an evidence of the increased attention to’ rought about by conventions of teachers, are 

cural affairs, are the formation and success of calculated to produce much and lasting good— 

societies having for their objects the cultiva.|‘® render the paige bestowments of our 
tion of a taste fur the science of the vegeta. || legislatures the most effectual in accomplish- 
ble kingdom,and the improvements of the pro. |'"8 the desired ones and add very materially 
ductions of the garden and orchard. The |? the firmness and consolidation of the foun- 

Massachusetts Horticultural Sonny at Bos. on nay imperishable natioual fa- 

ton, has, during the past year, marched nobly ) 5a te Be seare 

on in her pranaineriien ves er, The great va-|. The establishment of farms and workshops 

riety of fruits exbibited, and the care and at.) '7 Connexion with schools and colleges is ano- 

tention with which they are examined and de | ther pone expression in the features of our 
scribed, eatitle this society in this particular, |COUMtTY- | i epee as these institutions 
to stand pre-eminent among lier lovely sisters. flourish, it will only require industry and a fair 

moral ¢haracter for youth, however poor, to a- 


The Boston market has unquestionably been | f ibe privil 
improved in fruit and vegetables, by the efforts vail themselves of the privileges afforded by 
our best seminaries of learning; 


of this association. The State of New York | 
las taken the lead iv the number of its Horti-| Soh 

mle yoo? - . . oa ) Erom the American Farmer. 
cultural societies. The one in this city ts vene- PLEMIUM AGRIGUETURAL xssays. 


rable for its years,and for the good 1t bas done.; A country so essentially agricultural! ip its 
= it undergo amere scientific a interests, and possessing a population so os 
and it will at omee be acknowledged the pa- ligent, as the United States, ought to produce 
rent in kuowledge as well asin age. The) 00). original matter forthe pr produce 
one at Albany has done, aud will continue M) poachdhee’ with husbandr ’ 
do well, The Domestic Horticultural Soc:e- | ty 


‘vy of the western past of this State, exbioits | 
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ess, on subjects) 


; iry. The political, and || 
scientific press,teems with fresh matter weck! } 
and daily ; while the agricultfralis very mach 





We'R 


of ajlto the American 


Gth. For the third best Essay of the same 


in the Western || character. one of the previous volumes of the 
Rouge, in Louisia- || Farmer, handsomely bound. 


7th. For the best Fesay on any subject of 
ural Economy, a perpetual free subscription 
armer, to begin with the 
13th volume. 

8th. For the second best Kesay of the same 
character, five years’ subscription to the Far- 
mer, beginning with the 13th volume. 

9h. For the third best Essay of the same 
character, one of the previous volumes of the 
‘Farmer. 

The Essays offered for the abeve premiums 
w.li be submitted to a committee of respecta 
‘ble, intelligent, and practical Agriculturists ; 





| and to secure to the successful competitors the 


premiums for the best Essays in the three de- 
/partments, their pames will be reguiaily ente- 
red on the book of the office as subscribers for 
life, charged one hundred dollars therefor, and 
ieredited by premium Essay in full, which will 
‘bind as well our successors as ourselyes to a 
faithful performance of the contract. 

In judging of the merits of the Essays, all 
things else being equul, « preference will be 
given to practical over theoretics] treutises ; 
but no deficiency of styie, inelegance or errors 
of composition, will be allowed to militate a- 
grinst the success of an Essay, the matter of 
which in a more comely dress would have ob- 
tained a premium. (The Editor will take 
pleasure in supplying such deficiencies.) The 
particular subjects for the Essays in the three 
| departments of Agriculture, Horticulture, and 
Rural Eeonowy, are lefi entirely to the sug- 
igestion of the writers themselves; as are aleo 
ithe length of the Essays, and the propriety of 
accompanying their publication with the pre- 
per names of the writers, though we always 
pref+r proper signatures. 

Essays for the above premiums will be re- 
ceived until the first day of June. at whieh 
time all that may have come too haud will be 
submitted to the judges, whose award, with 
the first prize essay, will be published im the 
first number of the Aierican Farmer after the 
decision. Those who do not wish their names 
published inay accompany their Essays witha 
sealed paper, containing their names, and 
which will not be opened unless it obtains a 
premium, and then enly to enable us to award 
it 
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THD GUNBSED FARMER. mont and Maine. In our southern states the |'s brisk acid flivor. The shape of the apple is 
potatoes are waxy ard poor in quality. The ||long and square at the ends, the color of a pale 
ms SATURDAY, APRIL 2, 1831. inference to be drawn is, that they grow best || green, changing to yellow, The tree isa bet- 
PLOWING AND PLANTING. when cool. Now we know that our dry sandy |\ter bearer than the preceding. 1 do not con. 
On this subject few of ovr farmers need any ||!ands become very much heated in summer || sider either of them good cider apples. 
instruction, but as many things published in weather, while our black boggy or peat soils Rhode Island Greening—Perhaps this apple 
the Genesee Farmer, are designed for young remain cool. Therefore, in proportion to this||is more generally known through the western 
beginners, a few hints on these important op- difference, we should always prefer soils tha'|| part of this state than any other. In size it 
erations may be acceptable. It is well in this |}contain much vegetable maiter and that which|/is above the middle, often weighing three. 
country to break up turf grounds in the fall, is damp and cool, rather than dry and warm—j/fourths of a pound. The colouris of a deep 
which are intended for spring crops. By this, ||not that we would recommend soils that weuld |! green, changing to a pale yellow when fully 
much of the heaviest team work can be done||be galled wet, or where water remains upon||ripe. It is very smooth, and the tree is a 
at a time when teams are strong, and the wea. ||the surface, but such lands as are not subject || yearly and good bearer. The shape of the top 
ther cool, and labor cheap. But where the//to the drought. We hope that the farmers of|\is flat, the limbs large and strong, and the 
plowing has not been done in the fall it Old Genesee will make observations upon this || young wood covered with a white down. I; 
should be done as early in the spring as the||subject the coming season, and let us know/|jis not a good cider apple, but nevertheless a 
weather will permit. Much time and labour the results, as we think this crop has beea||valuable one to cultivate. It is in eating from 
may be saved by commencing this work right, || more negiected,according to sts intrinsic value, January to May, and is an excellent cooking 
We are not to suppose that all lands require || than any other. apple. 
the same management, neither do the same POMOLOGY. Roxbury Russeting—Thuis apple is known by 
lands for differeut crops require to be managed | {Continued from page 93.) avariety of names, in western New York. such 
in the same way, but asa general rule, it is de- Esopus Spitzenburgh—F;rom the well known || as English russeting, Boston russeting, ce. It 
sirable 10 render turf lands as mellow as possi- reputation of this apple, all red apples that are ||is under middle size, flat in shape, moderate 
ble, with the least labour. For this purpose, brought to market are called spitzenburghs. |jrusset, with a blush on the sunny side. The 
where there is a tough sward, as soon as the anda great many kinds have been cultivated || flesh is firm, of a ye!low colour, with a rich 
ground is thawed two or three inches deep, by this name, some of which are very inferio: sub-acid favor; it keeps well, being in eating 
it should be thoroughly harrowed both ways’ ||!" quality ; and so rare is the genuine apple, |\from February to July, The tree has rather 
with a sharp iron toothed harrow * this can be that it is known but to few of our farmers.— || flat top, the !imbs iarge and strong, and thick 
done before the ground is sufficiently thawed We shall be particular in desciibing it, to ena-|j!y set with fruit spurs. The tree is a good 
for plowing. and the sward more completely ble those who wish to cultivate it, to distin- ||bearer, and we consider this and the Pomme 
cut to pieces, than couid be done by the same guish it from the spurious kinds. It is of mid-|) Gris, two of the best of our russet apples. 
labour after the grouud had been plowed.--| dle size, rather long than round, or barrel sha. Pomme Gris—Uhis apple is of French ori 
Where soils are light and dry, the earlier some’ ped, being very square at the blossom end ; || 8!" and 18 cuitivated much in the Canadas. ~ 
crops are planed the better. Peas which are || rather uneven on the surface,or slightly ridged; It is of small size, and of flat shape, of a fine 
designed for early market should be sown as | the color is a deep scarlet, and dotted over |} yellow russet color, the flesh is firm and ten 
soon as the frost will admit. Oats that are| with small light colored spots. The flesh is|j ‘der, and full of rich juice, which has a musky 
sown early will be heavier by the bushel, than. crisp, and very yellow. It is plesantly acid, ||agreeable sub-acid flavor. It is one of the 
those sown late, although the late unes may || with a rich musky or vinous flavor, It isve ||rchest table fruits for winter, being in eating 
grow the most #traw. Spring rye cannot be. ry heavy, and yields a rich juice for cider, and{} from January to June. 
sown too early. We have known those three || '* accounted by some our best cider apple. It || bearer. 
crops sown together on strong lands with the is in eating from January until May, and few Winter Russet—This is one of the longest! 
common quantity of seed of each, and each kinds are more justly esteemed as a table fruit.|| keeping apples we have, being in eating from 
kind produce almost as much as if sown sepa- The tree is a good grower, with long limbs, |} *}ay to July. ‘The tree is of rapid growth. 
rately. Where they are designed for feeding | which are thickly studded with fruit spars.— }j with straight upright shoots, which are long, 
stock, we would recommend the experiment. When left to itself, the tree becomes an alter- and are apt to break when loaded with fruit.— 
Corn should be planted in this section from| nate bearer, bearing one year so full as to en- Phe bark is of cinnamon colour, and the tree 
the sixth to the tenth of May. Some farmers danger the tree, by which it becomes so mnch||!s one of the hardiest we know of. The grea. 
say that if planted tuo early the seed will rot exhausted as not to show any fruit buds the || test recommendation this fruit bas, is its dura 
in the ground, If your seed corn has been jnext. This should be remedied by picking off | bility. The apple is of middie size, of coni 
well selected and preserved, you need not fear part of the fruit when young, by which man || cal shape; of a rusget color, the flesh rathe: 
that. agement it will bear successively, tough, and of an unripe, sub-acid flavor. 
Potatoes should either be planted early, or In selecting ciuns, the best criterion to judge Black Jallyjiower—A fall apple, of singula 
not till June, as we would prefer the last of bens tree hy, is the length of the limbs. The } shape and covour, being of a durk purple, stri- 
June to the last of May. {hose planted ear- ‘top is flat and wide, and the colour of the bark ||Ped With green, and covered with a liglit 
ly frequently make their growth before the ioe light grey with light Opes. | bloom. It is in eating from October to Janua- 
midsummer drought, whereus those planted ae er be 2 Sania is justly estee-||‘y. 18 of pleasunt flavor, but rather dry; it lo 
the last of ‘ay, are frequently injured by, med as “ad our latest keeping apples, which: ves its flavor before it rots, and beeomes very 
while those of later planting make their growth| rq "6p from March to July. This apple ig |jinsipid. ‘The tree grows with small crooked 
with, the later rains, and are better for keeping OF IEE GE, ONE Sather flat, of a deep green | linbs and fiut bushy top. Notwithstanding 
through the winter. We would notice one colour, the flesh very crisp and hard, of q|)'ts short durability, a few trees in an orchard 
common error with regard to the rearing of po- spnignly acid flavor. The tree is of rather 
sohenn ' slow growth, with small limbs, and the shape | 
It is areceived opinion that if potatoes ‘ye the tree is rather flat. The apple has a ve- 


are planted on dry sandy soil, the wrcdenell = smooth skin, but it is very liable in this vici- | 


ty to the mild eth Bourassa—This is accounted one of the 
will be d?§. ‘This is diametrically opposed to land dest - ng IN MABY Cases Covers | est winter apples of the Canadian market. lt 
the fact. ‘The best potatoes are allowed to be estroys the fruit. Very few apples ofi* of a beautiful red colour, with some spots 


produced in Ireland anc the west of England. exci ey gpa without more or less |! rust. Inite shape it resembles Bradock’s 
There the climate compared with ours is cool, | aad ~' the skin, and yet it is well wort} |s*ek-no-further, being conical, and of middle 
and the soil contains much vegetable matter. ultivating. The trees are not great bearers, |}* 29. It is in eating from January to June,and 


The best potatoes raised in the United Stuates| Yellow Newtown pippin—Few American ap ||'s certainly one of the best apples of the sea 


are on a high cold ridge of land, running east ples have such a reputation abroad as this, ow. j¢on. The flesb is of a rich yellow color, very 


from the east end of Lake Ontario to Lake me rl y large quantities that are shipped to||'eoder, and full of juice, which 1s highly per- 
Champlain; also, on the high grounds of Ver-| ngland and other parts of Europe. This,'j*:med. Thi. apple deserves to be more ex 


like the preceding variety, keeps long, and is of | -eusively cultivated in the states. 















































The tree isa good 
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are well, as the apple makes a singular appea- 


rance inadessert. It is not a good cider ap 
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Paris, N. Y. March 19th, 183}. 

’ Mr. Eprron—A subscriber is anxious to 
cultivate the article of mustard, provided a 
knowledge of the cost and net proceeds will 
warrant the trial. Now, sir, through the medi- 
um of your useful paper. I wish to know—the 
time o sowing, state of the ground, process 
of maturing, time of harvest, manner of fitting 
for market, quantity of an average crop. Al- 
30, a8 the season is commencing, information 
sufficient to enable an inexperienced hand to 
improve the quality of his fruit by the process 
of ingrafting, Yours, &c. w. O. 

In answer to the inquiries of W, O. respec- 
ting the cultivation of mustard, as a field crop, 
we offer the following observations upon its 
botanical history, cultivation, manufacture, u- 
ses, &c. 

Mustard belongs to the fifteenth class, and 
second order of the Linnean system, genue si- 
napis, of which there are two species cultiva- 
ted as a field crop, the alba and nigra, or white 
and black. 

Allthe plants of this class have flowers with 
four leaves, or petals, forming across, from 
which circumstance they are called cruciform 
flowers. The second order of this class in- 
‘ludes those plants which have a silique or pod, 
whose length is more than twice its breadth. 

Both species have been cultivated from time 
unmemorial, in most parts of Europe. It is a} 
received opinion in America, that the white 
mustard alone is cultivated in Englend, from 
which circumstance it is called Raglish Mus-| 
tard; but both white and black are there cul- 


land per acre, I was informed, varie@ from 20] 
to 30 bushels 

The cultivation of mustard, in this section 
of the United Statev, would be subject to the 
same uncertainty as that of turnips, as they 
are both liable to be destroyed by the fly, (the 
chrysomela of Linneus) which feeds upon all 
the plants belonging to this class. They are 
more disposed to feed upon the white than 
black kind, when growing together, from which 
we should infer that the black would be the 
surer crop. We would recommend the same 
precaution against the fly,as for turnips; that 
is, sowing on new land,or newly broken up turf 
land. Where these fail, we do not know of any 
antidote against the fly, as they will sometimes 
destroy the crop when the young plants first 
appear above ground. 

Should the inquirer have any reference to 
the cultivation of mustard for oil, for which it 
is often cultivated in Europe, we would re- 
commend him to examine a plant which we 
have seen growing upon the Mohawk flats, at 
the mouth of Oriskany creek, which, if we 
mistake not, isthe Sisymbrium amphibium, L. 
This plant grows very luzriantly on bottom 
lands, and we have seen it growing at the ae 
bove mentioned place, which wo should think 
would produce at the rate of forty bushels per 
acre, and the plant is not as liable to be at- 
tacked by the fly as mustard. 

Both the white and black mustard are ground 
and bottled for culinary use; and in Durham 








tivated to considerable extent as field crops, 
for the manufacture of bottle mustard, which 
has been exported to different parts of the) 
world, 

The Black Mustard is a plant so well known 
.o every farmer, that a particular description 
of itis unnecessary. It is of taller growth 
than the white, and ripens much earlier. The 
leaves and pods of this species are smooth 


and some other parts of England, the black 
husk or skin is so completely separated by the) 
‘machinery, that it does not affect the colour of 
\the flour, which is considered stronger than 
| when made from white, but asit contains more! 
‘oil, some other farinaceous matter is mixed, 
'with it, which not only facilitates the dressing 
‘or bolting process, but increases the quan- 
tity. 

Mustard is very generally used in the Uni- 





ind shining,and the plant mav be called hardy, 
is it will continue growing about yards for 


continue inthe ground for years. The flour 
irom the black kind has more pungency than 
the white. 

The White Mustard is not as hardy as the 
black, and is of smaller growth; the leaves, 


stalks, and pods are covered with short sharp | 


pointed hairs, giving the whole plant a rough 
appearance ; the leaves are feathered on the 
edges, and the plant is not as branching as the 
preceding, neither does it ripen its seeds as 
early, The green leaves of both kinds are u- 
sed as pot herbs, as are most of the plants be- 
longing to this class, which includes the differ- 
nt kinds of cabbage, turnips, cresses, &c. 

Both kinds will grow upon any dry rich soil, 
which requires no other preparation than for 
ther spring crops. Jt is sown in drills at a- 
out one foot distant from each other, and ho- 
ed, or when land is in good order, and clear 
from weeds, it is sown at broad cast. When 
own in drills, about eight quarts per acre are 
considered sufficient for the black kiud, and 
ten for the white; but when sown at broad 
cast, about ten quarts of the black and twelve 
of the white are required, per acre. It should 
ve sown as early as the ground will admit of 
n the spring, and it will ripen in this climate 


! ° ° 
vears, without any care, and the seed load ey season, and both white and black are 


‘ted States as a condiment for meats during the 


considered medicinal. 

| Nore. The inquiries respecting grafting 
will be answered in our next; and for varie- 
ties of apples we refer him to our articels on 
| Pomology, which will be continued. 





ASPARAGUS. 
| This is one of our choicest spring vegeta- 
bles, and yet not one balf of the familios 
‘through western New York pay any attention 
'to the cultivation of it. We believe many 
‘would cultivate it that do not, if they under- 
\stood what was necessary. 
| There is atraditiun handed down among our 
good old people, that in order to raise aspara- 
gus, it is necessary to dig a hole the size of the 
‘intended bed,to the depth of two or three feet, 
in which there must be laid a floor of brick or 
sione, over which must be laid alternately, lay- 
ers of munare and earth, until the pit is filled 
up, on the top of which the asparagus is to be 
planted. 

Now we confess this would be enough te 
discourage many, but a little attention to the 
history and cultivation of the plant, dispels 
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tion, and that salt is not injurious to it. The 

preparation of ground for this plant is simple, 

but as it is to remain many years in this place, 

it should be well prepared. First, when you 

wish to plant out a bed, select a piece of 
ground that is rather damp than otherwise, the 
deeper the soil the better: let it be well manu- 
red, and spaded one foot deep at least, and 
the soil and manure wel] mixed ; upon this set 
your young plants, one foot apart, each way, 
spreading the small roots horizontally; cover 
them over about two inches with geod mould, 
and fhe task isdone. The young plants should 
be kept hoed until they shade the ground suf- 
ficiently to keep the weeds under. In the 
fall cut down the stalks, and cover the bed 
with coarse manure, which may be stirred in 
the spring, and a little salt sprinkled ever it. 
The third year the shoots will be big enough 
to cut for use; after which, if it is well tend- 
ed, a bed will do well for twenty years. As- 
paragus may be cut until early peas are fit for 
use; after which it should be allowed to make 
its {ll growth. A bed of five feet wide and 
forty feet in length, will be sufficient for the 
supply of afamily. We recommend the cui- 
tivation of a bed of asparagus to every farmer, 
asa matter of health, comfort, and economy. 





GOOSEBERRIES. 

Of which there are some hundred sorts, of 
various colors, shapes, and sizes; which she 
nursery-men dignify with high sounding and 
gratuitous names. 

Of the large and monstrous kinds, it is ob- 
served that like the imported vine, they are 
subject to mildew, when the berry is in the 
tart, and also the young growth of wood during 
the whole season. In England it is advised to 
keep them open by pruning, and to give them 
sun and a free circulation of air; but when we 
conirast our clear, bright, and burning days, 
with the mists and fogs of an Engtish climate, 
it would seem that the rule should be reversed, 
and as far as our experience goes, all of those 
large and high fed varieties thrive altogether 
best in the shade, when pruned in such a man- 
ner as to admit a free circulation of air—the 
shade of vegetables is not as favorable as the 
sides of houses, walls, and fences, with north, 
south, and west exposures. 

We-had several sorts last year, which grew 
to the size ef walnuts, all of which tell to 
the ground, cempletely covered by a dark 
brown fungus, which commenced at a very 
small point, and seemed to be endowed with 
vegetable life, and composed of small running 
filaments, and was to all intents a parasite 
possessing organs of vegetability, and sustain- 
ed itself by preying upon, and deriving its ali- 
ment from the fruit; others from the same 
stock, in more shaded situations, perfected 
| their fruit free from this disease. 

They, in all cases within our knowledge, 
fared the same on light sandy soils. as on the 
richest and deepest bottoms; and if they con- 
tinue to be thus affected, it is a fair conclusion 
that our humid nights and hot days are the 
proximate causes of mildew or blight, and that 
our climate is unfavorable to their production, 

The sulphurated lime water, and the chlo. 





this imaginary difficulty. 
The plant is found growing in its native state 
in low grounds, near the sea, from which 





August. The quantity produced in Eng- 





we may infer thatit delights in a moist situa-| 


i 


rites, proved perfectly inert, as to arresting this 
disease; and the only remedy we can suggest 
is, the raising new sorts from the seeds of ims 
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ported varieties, from which process, when ap- 
plied to the vine, as well as various other exo- 
tics, we have the most sanguine expectations 
of being able to nataralize and acclimate them 
to our light and shade, heat and cold,and cause 
them, not only to become nataralized, but na- 
tural bern republican denizens of our gardens 
and fields, who originally, with aristocratic 
pride, were withdrawn from vulgar gaze, in 
the sumptuous palaces and hot-houses of Eu- 
rope, or were indigenous in the enervating re- 
gions of a tropical temperature. 

The process is simple; the seeds sown in 
the fall vegetate the next spring, and usually 
produce the third year. They all bud and 
graft fteely on the common and wild stocks, 
which may have a favorable effect on the large 
varieties; it is worth trying. Observe in bud- 
ding,the bandages must be kept on much lon- 
ger than in Other cases. 

We shall continue this subject next week, 
and give some hints on improving the com- 
mon kinds, and on the best manner of mana- 


ing them. 
gins HOT*BEDS. 


Those persons who are fond of good gar- 
dens will find it very much to their advantage 
to rear their young plants in a hot bed ; and al- 
though professional gardeners may make theirs 
in March, we would not recommend those who 
are unacquainted with the business, to com- 
mence theirs until April. 

To manage an early hot bed with perfect 
success, is one of the skilfull operations in 
gardening ; but when the bed is not commen~ 
ced until April, they may be managed with 
success by any one who will pay a little atten. 
tion to the subject. By commencing a bed 


a thrifty growing state, under the glass, until | 
the weather becomes warm enough to plant} 


them out, without the trouble of changing 
them from one bed to another, or giving the 


bed a second heat; whereas, if planted one || 


| 


month earlier, they require the skill of an ex- 
perienced gardener to keep them from run- 
ning up with long stalks, which would injure 


ming cold, after the fermentation of the ma- 
nure is over. 
As we are wishing to give simple directions 


ness, the more experienced gardeners will 
make all allowance where we do not describe 
their more practical rules. 

Tiocommence ahot bed, take a sufficient 
quantity of manure, (that from the horse sta- 
bles, and which has been thrown in a heap and 
began to heat, being preferable) ; arrange it in 
a square form,about five feet wide, and of such 
length as may suit your convenience, and a- 
bout from eighteen inches to 2 feet in height; 
on the top of this place a box about four feet 
wide, and of a length corresponding with your 
bed, making the north side six inches higher 
than the soutli,to give the glass sufficient slope 
to carry off the water. 

This box should be made with good joints, 
otherwise the mice will get in and destroy the 
plaints. The box thus prepared, is to be pla- 
ced upon the top of the pile of manure, which 
should be made level, that the box may sit 
close upow it. The south side of the box 


hiould be about one foot high, and the north! 


side about one foot and a half; and when pis-~ 
ced upon the manure, there should be put into 
it about four inches of good fine rich loam— 
that from turf land is preferred. 

After the bed has been thus formed, and hae 
become warm, (which may be known by run- 
ning a stick into it), the seed may be planted 
upon it. The whole bed should be covere: 
with glass, where that can be had; but as ma 
ny of the farmers may not have that, oiled pa- 
per may be used as a substitute, which may be 
taken off in warm days. 

By alittle attention to this mode of raising 
plants, gardens may be advanced from tw« 
weeks to a month, and many plants raised 
with more certainty than when planted in open 
ground. 

Among the seeds that are to be sown first 
upon a hot bed, may be enumerated—Early 
York and Dwarf Cabbages, Early Caulyflow- 
era and Brocoli, Cucumbers and Mellons of 
different kinds, Peppers of sorts, Tomatoes 
and Egg plants, Lettuce and Pepper grass, a 
few Radishes, Squashes, Turniy Beets, and if 
some eyes are cut from Early Potatoes, and 
planted in the bed, and after the frosts are 
past, planted out, they will be fit for use two 
weeks earlier than those plasted directly in 
the open ground. Other potatoes may be put 
in holes made with a stick in the side of the 
bed, where they will soon sprout and be ready 
for early setting. If Sweet Potatoes can be 
procured in season, by sprouting them in a 
hot bed, they produce very well in this sec. 
tion of country. 





| 








about the first of April, plants may be kept in|, 


| 
: ME {air . 
to those who are unacquainted with the busi- | of this flourishing seminary, from which it ap. 


pears that forty two young men have earned, |) 


NOTICE. 
A Meeting of the Executive Committee of 
(the Monrog Horricctrurar Scciety will be 
held at the Aroade House, in this Village, on 
|'Thursday the 7th of April inst. 


attendance is requested. 


HESTOR STEVENS, 
Rochester, April 2, 1831. Rec. Ssc’y. 


A general 


| 


, March. FLOBAL CALENDAR: 


| 24—Wild Pigeons made their appearance—Crocus, (C, 
them, or their being stunted by the bed beco-| 


vernus) and Red Maple in flower—-The Catkins 
ofthe Willow and Poplar out--Winter wheat looks 
fair. 


} 
\ 
| 
| 


ONEIDA INSTITUTE. 
We have been favored with the third repor! 





during the last year,a sum equal to the amnoun! 
‘of their board, whicb, at ‘a little more tha:. 
one dollar a week, amounts to $2,000. W bile 


earning this sum, they have also been giving 


jstrength and vigor to their constitutions; a 
|bealthy tone to their mental faculties; and 
|| preparing themselves to endure hardships, to 
|| encounter difficulties, aod to accomplish the 
'| great purposes of life. All the other expen. 
| ses of the instiiution, for tuition, room-rent. 
|| fuel, light and coutingencies, amount to ¢2u a 
year for each student. This plan of ubiting 
'| manual labor with study, we regard as among 
|| the best improvements of the day; the ex peri 


|| successful one ; and we rejoiceto learn tha; 
the Trustees propose erecting buildings to ac 
\commodate one hundred stedents. Fivg gun 
DRED applicants, it 1s stated, have been re 
‘fused admissiog, the last year, for want v: 
room: a noble comment on the adaptation 0° 
the system to the wants of the community. 


Utica Sent, 





RMER 


‘ment at Whitesborough, has been a fair anu. 


April 2, 1881. 


LETTERS FROM EUROPE. 
From the Rochester Daily Advertiser, 
LETTER VI 


Paris, January 8, 1831, 
My dear Friend—You will have heard of the 
resignation of Lafayette asCommander-in-chie{ 
of the National Guards. This event of itself, 
and unconnected with eircumstaeces, onght to 
excite no surprise, when it is considered, that 
the office was conferred under the provisional 
Government, for the exigencies of the time, 
and was in troth held, so long as it continued, 
without warrant of law. After the new Gov- 
ernment was once organized, this office, by the 
Constitation,belonged to the King, and to place 
and keep it in the hands of an individual, was 
to place that individual, at once, above both 
the King and the Constitution. But after what 
had transpired on the subject in the Chambers, 
Gen. Lafayette not only resigned the command 
\of the National Guards of the kingdom, but 
/he refosed, though repeatedly and eurnestly 
entreated by the King, to retain the command 
of those of Paris. It had become evident that 

the good General had fallen under suspicio 
The jealousies of a considerable portion of cit- 
izens were awakened against hin The exist- 
ence of a plot against the Government began to 
be bruited aboat, and the conspiracy was said 
to embrace two very distinct and even opposite 
classes of persons. It was said that the repub- 
licans of France desired and were resolved 
that every trace of monarchy, or hereditary 
authority, either in the legislative or exeou- 
tive department, should be abolished. The 
existence and objects of such a party becoming 
known, the Carlists, it was said, had joined 
themselves to it, inthe hope of preparing a 
way for bringing back the Bourbons in the 
confusion and anarchy that would follow from 
a eivil war. I have not learned that any very 
satisfactory evidence of such a conspiracy, or 
any other, has been adduced, though its exist- 
ence was expressly charged, by Ministers, in 
the Chamber of Deputies. In times, however, 
of high political excitement and alarm, the 
simple averment of a fact is often quite as val- 
uable for the effect intended, as the most in- 
controvertible proof. So it happened in the 
instance before us. The political principles 
of Lafayette, the most consistent politician 
perhaps that the world ever saw, were well 
understood. From the time he studied in the 
school of Washington to the present hour, in 
j all the astonishing and changing scenes of his 
eventful life, he has been an tndisguised re- 
| publican ; and if he did not bend from this lofty 
sentiment, either while suffering years of im- 
|prisonment, or during the porn 8 reign of 
Napoleon, so dazzling, and so illustrious for 
his country, it was not to be expected that now 
in his old age he would adopt opinions, or use 
a language which would give the lie to a long 
life of aetive and virtuous energy in the great 
cause of liberty. While, therefore, the Den- 
eral was true to his country amidst the new 
‘and trying scenes in which he was called to 
j}take a part, he was also true to himself. While 
jhe held fast to his original faith, and believed 
that the people of France were capable of self 
! government on republicay principles, if there 
were only time and opportunity to organize 
jsuch a government, yet he saw, as clearly as 
|any man, the necessity, for the prevention of 
jhaman butchery, of bringing the floating, con- 
(used and warring elements about him, into a 
| condition of order with the least possible delay. 
|| He saw too, from the suddenness of the events 
of July, that things were by no means prepared 
'|and ready for the composition of a government 
on his principles, and that the attempt, making 
confusion worse confounded, would certainly 
be followed, for a season at least, with horrors 
at whieh humanity must shudder. On the 
other hand, there was the most fortunate com- 
; bination of circumstances that could have hap. 
| pened, for the restoration of perfect quiet and 
jorder under the Duke of Orleans as King-— 
Republican as he was, the General did not 
lhesitate. Me not enly yielded, hts hearty a5- 
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tion of oe "So — 

, according to the forms of monarchy, 
wn ra his own aed boldiy and affectively 
to the work He was honest and he was in 
aarnest. He alone could repress the rising re- 

ublican spirit of the nation, and make it give 
nlace to another order of things He lent hie 
influence to this effect fearlessly, and there 
cannot be a doubt, that to him more than any 
other man, perhaps more than all other men, 
the King of the French owes 1t that he is now 
wearing his crown in peace and quietness — 
Of this, Philip and his family are too well a- 
ware and too generous, net to take pride in 
making the acknowledgment. 

When, however, In this way, and by so much 
sacrifice, order had been restored, and the pro 
visional Government, in one branch after an- 
other of the public administration of affairs, 
was giving way toa more settled and constitu 
tional order of things, it was quite nataral that 
che friends of rational liberty shoald hold opin 
cons on the details, widely differing from these 
of thorough monarchists and absolutists. Be. 
cause they were willing to submit, for the sake 
of strength, that the executive office should be 
hereditary, (always retaining the right of elec. 
ion in cases of exigency) tt did not follow that 
they should be satisfied with hereditary legis 
‘ation also. ‘They thought it quite possible, 
that republican institutions should exist with 
a King as the executive chief of the state, but 
they saw it was quite ridiculous to taik of a 
government of the ople, while hereditary 
legislation existed. he Chamber of Peers of 
course became obnoxious to this party. The 
doctrine of political equality, rightly under 
stood, and which they desired to carry out in 
the details of the Government as far as it was 
practical, was sere jest in the face of a body 
of men who claimed to legislate for the people 
vy right of birth. That such views were and 
still are entertained by a powerfa! party in 


gent to the elec 


timents should be held by one whio had long 
since renounced bis own hereditary title, and 


should not excite surprise in any mind. 
certainly esteemed no secret bere, that such 
were and are the opinions of Lafayette. 


There was, then, another important branch 
of the Government, of which the General and 


his son were both members, the Chamber of |, 
Deputies, the existence of which, in its present |! 


form. was thought by many to be incompatibie 
with the new condition of the state. The 
members were elected under the old regime, 
and although the Ministers of that dynasty 
were shamefully beaten at the polls, yet in so 
large a body, it was certain that there were 
included not a few devoted Carlists. Besides, 
the Chamber had come together, in aid merely 
of the provisional Government, its cosoperation 
being required principally, if not merely, in the 
election of a chief. This work being accom- 
plished, it was thought by many that its func- 


tions ought to cease, as did the functions of 


the few noble patriots who sat for a few days 
in authority, at the Hotel de Ville. 
opinion wes Gen. Lafaye'te, and the noble Du 
Pont (de Leure), A majority of the Chambers, 
however, resolved on holding on; and they 
still continue their session, though amidst the 
increasing Clamours of a powerful party. — 
Chere is certainly some plausibility in the reas 


son which they principally urge; which is the | 


necessity, before they dissolve themselves, of 
passing a law for the regulation of a new elec 
tion, in the want of which, they say, the elec 


lion must be held under the odious law of 


Charles X. To this it is, of course, answered 
that no such consequence would follow, be-~ 


cause the King, while every thing is yet new, | 


is the proper authority from which should em- 
anate an ordinance, conformably to the liberal 
principles of the people, fer the first popular 
election under his government: leaving, of 
“ourse, the details of a permanent law of eleo. 
ions to be fixed by the mew Deputies, who will 





Of this |! 


AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 


come from the people clothed with that and} 
other authority. 
In what I have now related, you will see the| 
cause of the temporary excitement and jeal 
ousy which existed against Lafayette. This, 
was carried so far, that he was charged with 
being at the head of a republican conspiracy. 
The truth is, the General had become too pop- 
ular with the people, and the envious resolved 
|to bring him down from his elevation. For 
the good of his country, for the love of liberty, 
and to preserve order, he made the voluntary 
sacrifice of all his military power. In resign- 
ing the office of Commander-in chief of the 
| National Guards of the realm, it is weil known 
that he only anticipated, by a short period, | 
what it was his intention soon todo. In refu-| 
| sing to retainthe eommand of the guards of | 
Paris, at their and the King’s entreaty, there 
cannot be a doubt that he acted with bis char-| 
‘acteristic prudence and wisdom, both for him-| 
| selfand his country. The Minister of Justice, | 
the excellent Du Pont, followed him into re- | 
| tirement. 
| While there is, at present, every indication | 
‘that the Government of Leuis Philipe will be 
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SEED STORE. 


THE subscribers, in connexion with Mr. N. Goodsell, 
Editor of the Genesee Farmer, have made arrangements 
to supply this village aud the surrounding country with 
every variety of Agricultural, Horticaltural and Flower 
Seeds, together with Fruitand Shade Trees,Grape Roots, 
Flower Pots, Garden Tools, ec. Orders will be recei- 
ved for Trees and other articles, from the following Nur. 
series and Seed Stores :—Prince’s, and Parmentier’s 
Long Island; Floy’s, Wilson’s, Thorburn’s. aud A, 
Smith und Co.'s, New York ; Buel’s, Albany; and Lan- 
dreth’s, Philadelphia. Orders which are left previous 
te the ist of April, will be filled as soon as the cane! o- 
pens. Asthe subscribers intend gradually to establish 
in extensive Seed Store, they trust that the friends of 
Agriculture and Horticulture in this vicinity, will render 
them all the facilities and encousagements in their power. 

A NURSERY, under the control of Mr. Goodsell, f* 
now io progress, from which many first-rate Trees end 
Grape Vi oY be selected for this spring's transplant - 

9 


ines m 
ing. mat ROSSITER and KNOX. 








METEOROLOGICAL TABLB, 
for the week ending March 26, 1831. 




















stable, at least for a considerable period, it is) 
‘more than probable that eome important chan- || 
ges must occur. The Charber of Deputies) 
must be dissolved, before many weeks; and 4 | 
powerful effurt will be made, as soon as things | 
can be arranged for the purpose, for the abo-/|' 


\lition of hereditary legislation, by the perpet-'! 


B. 





ual dissolution of the Chamber of Peers. 
Ever yours, 
i 


TREES, SHRUBS, &C. | 


THE subscriber offers for sale at his Nursery, a, 
variety of Fruit Trees, Ornamental Trees, Fiower- | 
ing Shrubs, Fibrous and Bulbous Roots, &c , among || 
|which are Apples, Peaches, Pears, a few Cherries, || 
Locust, Catalpa, Weeping Willow, Gleditschia or | 
|Honey Locust, Rose Acassia or Moss Locust, Fir, | 





| 
} 
} 
| 
i 
i} 


| 


. | Mountain Ash, Snow Balls, Lilacs of different spe-|, Beeswax 
France, there can be no doubt. That such sen- | cies, Paper Mulberry, a variety of Roses, Honey |) 


with it his right to make laws for the people, || Piants. Communications received thro’ the Roch- | Barley per bushel 
It is | ester post office, and Trees delivered in Rochester | Beans 


| Suckies, Tulips, Crown Imperials, Hyacinths, Lil- 
jltes, and many others. Also a few Green House 


‘without charge. 
I 


SILAS CORNELL. | 
Linden Hill,(4 miles N W of Rochester) 3d mo 20. | 
*,* Orders for the above may be left at the Office | 
of the Genesee Farmer. Fit mar 26 


GARDEN SEEDS. 


THE sabscribers are now ready to receive the spring 
orders of their custowers, having received bythe Sove 
\reigo, from London, and by arrivals from France and 
|Molland, a choice assortment of Garden, Field & Flow- 
jer seeds—among which, are many fine sorts of early 
|\Cabbage ; early and late Canliflower ; purple Cape Bre 
jeole ; early scarlot Radish ; Mange) Wurzell: Sir John 
\Sinclair’s new Silver Beets, (a very !uxuriant and valu 
‘able vegetable); Bishop'searly Dwarf Prolific Peas, 
\75 cents per quart. These peas need no recommenda} 
tion; many who had them last season attest to their su 
\perior quality—they were introduced by a Scotch Gar- 
dever, named Bishop, 1°27, in London, and so great 
'was their reputation, that they sold for ane guinea per 
jpint ; they are remarkably early, very productive, aud 
grow only twelve inches high—should be planted three 
linches apart, as they spread like a fan; they commence. 
{blooming when only three inches high. 
Also, a few pounds superior white Mulberry Seed. 
| wear 1830,price 50 ceuts per oz. or 6 dolle. per pound; 
|Perennial Rye Grass ; Orchard Grass ; fine early Potn-| 
| toes ; English Windsor Beans; Green Nonparei! Beans | 
| ke &e.. 
Bind Beed of every sort: fresh Embdon Grotts; Qat! 
Meal; Barley Meal; Rice Flour; Shaker's Parched 
\Corn ; Medicinal Herbs ; Barks and Roots in great va- 
|riety. 
| Also, 40 bushels fine white Mastard Seed, received by | 
jthe Colambia aad Hadson, late London arrivals; this! 
|Seed wae selected expressly for Medicine—is quite free | 
of dust and imparity 

Gentlemen supplied with Gardeners,by the day,month 
or year. G.THORBURN SONS. 

Feb.29-—GF6w 67 Liberty street, New York, | 
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The supposed cholera morbus, which bas! 
been ragtug for some time past in Russia, and | 
promises to devastate some of (he fairest prov. | 
inces of the Autrocrat, turns out to be the’ 

Turkisk plague in its most destructive form.| 
It was introduced into Russia by the army in 
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Ther} Baromet’r | Wind Weather |Observa'n: 

} n 

*/Sigi & c S ” = pal ie] 
eelsis | $1518 [sissies 
cleitia | Bilal: lslélsize 

|= | 1 | | |---| — {thawe 
20|35| 17 |29,50/29-70 w |w 1 3in. enw & 
2) 40|40 29,75 29,65 '2w | 1 gr’nd bare 
22/54/41 /29,70/29,65|e w jx | 

231 62! 50/29,65'99.54's w lwo |i 

24/60 54/29 49/29,10's% \s 1 2-10 in. 
25/56 |46)29,10/29,25|m eo }1 1-10 in. 
26/46'36(29,50/29,16'2  \20 i 











LP The Barometrical and Thermometrical observa 
tions are registered at \0e'clock 4 M.and P. M., whick 
by along series of experiments made for the purpose, 
show thu time to give a nearer meon averoge of the 


relative heat of a day than any other time. 





ROCHESTER PRICES CURRE 
April 1, 183). 


———— 


NT. 








Ashes per 2240 Ibs Mink 1243 
Pot $91a92 50) Kaccoon 1ea3t 
Pear! 100a102 50! Martin 25aG2 

Applies perbushel 31450) Fisher 37a50 
lo dried 75| Wild Cat 184% 

Bristles,comb’d per Ib 20a31| Gray Fox 18a25 

do 18@20)(irass Seed per bush 62 

Butter do 10a12\Hops per Ib 12415 

Beef—Mess per bbl $ta¥i/Honey do 09 
Do prime do Sa7\Lard do 06407 
De fresh per Ib 02403|Mution do O2atKs 

88a44|Mustard Seed per bush $3 
do 50a62/Oats per bush 25a31 

Candles, mould per Ib 9 cts/Old Pewter, Brass and 
Do dipped do §&* ea per tb 14 

o sperm do 28 ‘* |Peac es, dry’d bush 100a200 
(Corn per bushel 50a56|Pork, mess per bb! $12a18 
Cheese per Ib 04a05| De prime &a9 
| Clover Seed per bush $450) Do fresh per Ib 03404 
| Flour per bbl 5 50/Quills per 100 25a30 

Flax per ib 07a08\Kye per bush 50a56 

Flax Seed per bush 78a87|/Rags per Ib 03404 

Featherspe: Ib 31a37|Salt per bbl $1 75 

Furs—Otter me Tallow per Ib 06a07 
Fox, red 50a75| Wheat per bush 1094115 
Fox, cross 100@200| Buckwheat flour, cwt. $1 75 














THE MARKET. 

The Journal of Commerce of Friday says: 
‘To day is much as yesterday, but little doing 
in flour. Small sales are making, but the 
market gives way at once if crowded, Most of 
the arrivals are storing. 

The N. Y¥. Daily Advertiser of Saturday 
says. those interested in the Grain and Flour 
market, are still kept in a state of suspense 
for the want of later European advices—our 
last being only the 3d of February, and re-~ 
\ceived twelve days since. The money mar- 
ket continues abundant. Exchange on Ea- 
gland has been improved a trifle. 

The Georgetown (S. C_) declares, that with 
the exception of a few politicians, there is no 
excitement in that State on the subject of the 
Tariff—ansd that people at a distance, who 
form their opinion of the state of public feel. 





| ing from the tone of the prints of that State, 


are deceived. 

General Lafayette offers for sale one bali 
of his Florida lands, granted to him by the U, 
States. 

Miss Frances Wright arrived at Boston, 
on Thursday, as a passenger in the brig James, 





its return from Turkey. 


"from Kingston, Jamaica. 
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FARMERS VERNAL ODE: 
From the American Farmer. 
The farmer's joyous season, 
Comes tripping gaily on ; 
Its heralds are the gentle airs, 
Warmed by a genial sun. 

And now he wends him o’er each field, 
Each hedge and fence along ; 
And through the groves and o’er the hills, 

His giaddened herds among. 


And joyously he views them all, 
From dreary winter free ; 

And feels as doth the mariner, 
Just from the boisterous sca. 

Though herbage sere and leafless boughs 
Arrest the careless view ; 





ways. The fresh graves of the slain, several of 
which are still seen in the most public places 
in the heart of the city,near where they fel 1,dec- 
orated with tri-colored flags and hung with ins || herself at his feet, and begged the life of her 
numerable wreaths of evergreen, were visited 


and wept over by continual crowds, and many id “ lever ” d 
of the most striking and bloody scenes of the ri raga a lings 4-41 erg ge an te 


beauty, in a condition of peculiar interest, and 
overwhelmed with grief, she forced her way 
into the presence of the First Consul, threw 


husband. His instantaneous reply, in his usual 





He sees the living gems that peep, 
Their winter shelters through. 


And gladsomely he greets them all, 
Those little buds of hope ; 

Which soon will ‘neath the genial sun, 
Their fragrant flowrets ope ; 

From which he'll see the future fruit, 
Emerge and ripen soon ; 

And thence the farmer's store of joy,— 
Of hope the promised boon. 


0! deem not tame such pleasures, 
Ascome with spring’s return, 
To fill the farmer’s bosom ,— 
Nor yet their offerings spurn. 
For O! of earth the sweetest, 
The purest joys we sing ; 
Are those the farmer feeleth, 
On the return of spring. 
—_—_—€—“—K—_——“—_—s 
LETTERS FROM EUROPE. 
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From the Rochester Daily Advertiser. 
LETTERS FROM EUROPE. 

We have received eight of these letters, and 
from the peculiar interest, at the present time, 
of the letters from Paris, we have concluded to 
break in upon the regular series, that we may | 
give the writer’s views of the recent events in | 
the French capital. 


SS = 





My dear Friend—W hen | arrived at Paris, | 
the city had just passed through a scene Of)! were condemned to perpetual imprisonment, 
appalling danger. The officious intermeddling || 
of those who arrested the Ministers of Charles,| immediate removal to Vincennes. This was 
had weil nigh cost the country its quiet, if not |! a task of difficult execution, for the multitude 


its liberty. These men, at whose escape the 
Government would have rejoiced, having been 
arrested and brought back to Paris. the people 
became clamorous for their blood. The vic- 
tims of the Three Days cried aloud for ven- 
geance from the very silence of their graves 
‘Their surviving friends and relatives, cherish- 
ing ina manner almost peculiar to the French 
the memory of the dead, demanded to offer 
this sacrifice totheir manes. The Government 
was embarrassed. Merely tosend the ex-Min 
isters into exile, would be perhaps to banish 
them to the enjoyments of a freer and happier 
country than their own; and to send them to 
the guillotine, would probably be to set in ops 
eration a machine which seems to have within 
itself the power of perpetual propulsion, and 
which might not be checked till much of the 
best blood of France had been spilled. In the 
mean time, the formal trial of the obnoxious 
Ministers proceeded in the Chamber of Peers 
They did not stop to reflect, nor perhaps would 
it have been prudent, or possible, to have done 
so, that, since the last remedy of an injured 
people had been resorted to, and an entire new 
order of things had been established on the ru- 
ins of the old, the right of this (sovernment to 
go back to the exercise of a mere constitution- 
al remedy was at least doubtful. Whatever 
opinion they might have entertained on this 
subject, there was behind them, in public sens 
timent and feeling, an irresistible power pro- 
pelling them forward. Whilethe Peers were 
going through the formalities of a hearing, with 
as much protraction as possible, public indig- 


conflict and carnage of the revolution, alrea- 
dy transferred to canvass, were publicly exhib- 
ited to the senses of a people who are pecu- 
liarly alive to sympathetic impressions. Some 
of the pubMc journals and the Theatres, did 
not fail to lend their sid to the work. During 
all this time, nobody doubted the conviction of 
the Ministers. They were convicted before 
they were put to the bar. The point of em- 
barrassment and doubt was how they were to 
be disposed of. 

From the delay of the Peers in coming to a 


| decision on a matter which seemad to the mul- 


titude too clear for deliberation, the people, at 
last, became satisfied that it was the intention 
of the Government to save the lives of their 
unhappy prisoners. The indignation of the 
mob then rose to the highest pitch, and with- 
out defining their own object, further than to 
enjoy, at all bazards, the spectacle of the death 
of the Ministers, they began to assemble in 
|dense and portentous masses around the gates 
'and ng ee of the Luxembourgh. The Court 
jof the Peers was then in session at the Pal. 
‘ace. It wasa fearful moment for Paris and for 
France. The whole city was thrown into alarm, 
and nothing was looked for but such devasta- 
ition as follows the letting loose of the worst 





| passions of the human heart. At this trying 


|hour, the National Guard was appealed to, and 
yhappily, not in vain. Tho’ the hearts of very 
;manyjot them, from their condition in life and 
\the personal interest which they had in pass~ 
\ing scenes, were with the agitators, yet, in 
lidefence of order and peace, they hastened to 
the point of danger and attack as one man, and 


success. It is not uncharitable to say that the 
baseness of Polignac’s attempt on the life of 
Napoleon, and the uniform hatred to his fam- 
ily, by which he was distinguished, was his 
prime recommendation to Charles X. Itisa 
little singular, that having once been saved by 
the generosity of the man he attempted to 
murder, his unwortiy life should have been a 
second time yielded back to him through the 
voluntary efforts of an individual whom he 





\dignation, by their intrepidity and coolness, 
LETTER V- ‘saved the nation. The result of the delibera~ 
Paris, January 4th, 1831. || :ions of the Peers was pronounced by the Pres- 


placing themselves fearlessly between the in- 
furiated populace and the objects of their ins 


‘ident, in the absence of the accused. They 


and measures were instantly taken for their 





' was still besieging the Luxembourgh. Fortu- 
‘nately, at the moment, a rumour was spread || 
,amongst them, that Polignac, at least, was|| 
/condemned to death. The Ministers were has- | 
|tened into a carriage of one of the Peers, to- 
|wards whom the rumor just mentioned had 
isofiened the mob, and under e light guard, 
passed them unquestioned, and by a circuitous 
route, reached Vincennes in safety This was 


‘had become broken, and in a few hours all was 
' quiet. 
| The friends of humanity and of good order 


grace, either of the death of the Ministers, or 
of a popular commotion because they were sa- 
ved. Much of the credit is due to the good 
Lafayette. His immense popularity was gal. 
| lantly risked in behalf of the accused. When 
| the officer of the Chamber of Peers, immedi- 


} 


,ately after the decree was pronounced, accom. 


_ments of the condemned Ministers, in the hur- 
ry of the occasion, with only time to utter the 
| ominous words, “ suivez-moi,” they did not 
doubt that they were to be led to instant ex. 
‘ecution. Polignac took tke Grst occasion af- 
terwards to acknowledge that he owed his lite 
to Lafayette This is not the first time that 
| Polignac has made a narrow escape. He was 
| engaged in the infamous plot of the infernal 
| machine, to destroy the life of Bonaparte, for 
{which he was condemned to death. He was| 








nation was daily gathering intensity. ‘This 





|saved bya woman of whose devotion he could! 


was cherished and aggravated in a variety of’ not have been worthy. Of great personal | 


/must rejoice that France was spared the dis-)| 


panied by a file of soldjers, entered the apart-|, 





‘must have equally hated for his liberal prin- 
| ciples. Ever yours, Bb. 





ENGLISH CATTLE FOR SALE. 
The subscriber offers to the puplic on reasonab) 
‘terms, several animais from Imported Stock, the most 
\celebrated in Fugland, both for their great milking 
| properties and the stall. Those who have a desire to 
| become possessed of this fiue breed of Cattle have now 
ian opportunity. One of the subscriber's cows was im- 
| ported from England st a great expense, which her val- 
‘uable ropertics fully warrant; having given for a nun- 
ber of youn during the summer moutbs,thivty~six quarts 
of rich milk daily. Her weight on fvot last May was 
1700 Ibs. She is of the Improved Short Horned Dur- 
ham breed, of fine proportions and celebrated as a bree 
der; asthe famous Bull Eclipse, her Calf, will show, 
and several others of her stock now on the premises. 
The stock bulls for the season are Admiral fron, 
Boston, Mass. a full blood Durham, and Albion a 
full blood cross three-fourths Durham and one- 
fourth North Devon. They will stand on the pre- 
mises. Terms for the season, as usual, made 
known at the stables, where the animals may be 
seen. L. JENKINS. 
Canandaigua, Ontario co. N. Y. March 26,1831 





THE ALBANY NURSERY 
NOW contains 177 varieties uf the Apple, 123 of the 
Pear, 56 of the Plum, 27 of the Cherry, 30 of the Peach 
40 of the Grape, &c —Apricote, Nectarines, Quinces 
Strawberries, Gooseborries, Kaspberries, Currants, &c. 
—more than 146 varieties of hardy Roses, and other de- 
sirable varieties of Ornamental) Shrubs end Trees, and 
Herbaceous and Green House Plants, of vigorous growt! 


‘and in fine conditionfor transplanting. Tuberoses, Dah. 


lias, Ferrarias, Jacobean Lillies, and other tender reots 
should be planted in May, and now is the time to orde: 
them. Orders solicited, and Catalogues furnished gratis 
Albany, March, 183}. BUEL and WILSON, 
mn19 Orders will be received by LUTHER TUCKER. 





{TO OUR FRIENDSUN THE WEST, 
On the banks of the Canal,in and about dibany 

Twelve years ago, there came forth a host of Seeds- 
men, with Cobbett at their head, speaking great swell 
ing words—they promised much—they performed noth- 
iog. Froma planting of fifteen dollars, the present statc 
of our establishment will show what good seeds, good 
soil, and good cultivation will produce. 

Por the accommodation of our customers as above, we 
intend, (nothing extra preventing) to open a Seed, Plant 
and Flower Root Store, at No. 347 North Market street 
on the Gth day of April next, opposite the building into 
| which the post office is to be removed on or before the 


/at six o’clock in the evening. At eleyen, the|/ ist of May, within afew doors of the Museum, and within 
‘truth of the decree was known, but the crisis |, pistol shot of the five banks. The business in Albany wil! 
{seemed to be past. The force of the insurgents ibe conducted by one of my sons, and the store supplie¢ 


| Withthe same goods, and at the same prices at which we 
sellin New York. As we derive our supplies more or 
‘less from every quarter of the globe, we think it will be 
a facility to the agriculturist, as well as profitable to 
the concerned. If they will keep pace with the ability. 
and Providence smiles on the undertaking,I see nothivg 
\to prevent its arriving in a few years to the same exten- 
| sive footing in Albany asthe mother store in New York : 
, for, while the richin our city purchase the flowers and 
‘the blossoms,and the rivers and the ocean carry our seed: 
to every clime, 80 ia Albany the taste wants only food. 
‘and riches are already there in abundance: while the 
‘canal conveys the seeds to the Lake Superior, the great 
Western Road will transport them far towards the set- 
\tiag sun. Nothing that good seeds and attention to bus- 
|iness can pe:form, will be wanting on our part to mee! 
'the public expectation 

| Just received from France, a quanity of saperior La- 
|cerne Seed, well worth the attention of the farmer. Al- 
|s0, English Hawthorns for Live Fencing, at $4 per thou 

sand, with a quantity of the seed at 25 cents per quart 

Also, Scotch Goosebury Bushes, just received from Gree. 
aock; they are packed for transporting to any reasona- 
ble distance in bundles of six roots, each bundle contains 
two of each of the three best sorts now cultivated in Scot- 
land, price $1 25 cents per bundle—samples of the frui' 
may be seen in bottles at the store. Seed Catalogues a! 
ithe store ; also, Ca:alogues of ‘Trees, and orders receiv- 
ed for the Nurserys of Buel and Willson, Albany; Priscc 
Parmentier, agd Loubatt, Long Island; Floy, Wilson 

and Hogg, New York ; and for Carr, Landreth, etc. Pir)- 
adelphia, mar26FSt G.THORBURN and SONS. 








